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SECOND-YEAR LATIN COMPOSITION 

The high-school course in Latin composition, as it is furnished by the 
books in common use, is open to some very serious objections. By far 
the most serious of these, as it appears to the writer, is the division of 
the four-year course into two periods of one and three years respectively. 
For as things are at present the elementary book, in which something like 
half the time is given to translating from English into Latin, is practically 
a one-year course, while the book in composition usually covers the remain- 
ing three years. So far as the systematic organization of these two courses 
is concerned, each is a whole within itself and independent of the other, 
covering its own ground by methods of its own and with a vocabulary 
selected for its own purposes. As a rule, the composition book may be 
said to be based on the work of the first year only to the extent that it 
presupposes a knowledge of the inflections. The two books are, in fact, 
planned without any detailed reference to each other whatever. 

The seriousness of the situation becomes apparent when we stop to 
realize clearly the position of a pupil who is studying Latin, at the time 
when the change of books is made. He has gone over a good deal of ground 
in his first year, the first half of which he has probably mastered with some 
thoroughness. In the second half, roughly speaking, he has not yet had 
sufficient practice, the grammatical points are not clear, and he is not very 
sure of the words; for some of this matter was presented to him for the first 
time just before the end of the school year. Since then he has had his 
summer vacation, which has made this knowledge still less sure. For 
his reading he is now put into Caesar, before new material, and amid 
new conditions, where to a considerable extent the methods that were 
found sufficient to master the Latin exercises of the year before will no 
longer avail. The great need of the situation is clearly some connecting 
link, some continuation of work that deals with the old material in the old 
way, which will not only make him feel at home, but will be the surest 
means of getting back, through the force of association, whatever knowledge 
and ability he may once have possessed. The reading is new, the teacher 
may be new, and the new term makes even old things look strange enough. 
These things cannot be helped, perhaps. But the book in composition 
is within our power, and here at least the pupil should be made to feel 
that he has an old and familiar, if not an especially dear, friend. 
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Then, as we have just said, the latter half of the first year's grammar 
and vocabulary is by no means fixed, and it would seem to be the part of 
wisdom to see that it is fixed, before an attempt is made to go on to some- 
thing new or different. Naturally this can best be done by taking the status 
of the pupil's advancement carefully into account in all its details, and by 
continuing to work for some time by the old method, dealing with the 
things already learned and adding new ones from time to time. It is 
certainly a pernicious proceeding to cut the thread of the first year's work 
with all its unformed strands, and to start recklessly spinning a new one 
in a different way and of different material. It practically means the loss, 
in large part, of an unassimilated half-year's work, which might have 
been secured with a minimum of added labor. 

The only reasoning that can justify a sudden change like that which we 
make at present is that it is not a good thing to get into a rut, and that it 
broadens and strengthens one's knowledge to approach the same matter 
from different sides and in different ways. But whatever force the argu- 
ment has is lost in the present case. For it presupposes a "rut," a fixed 
habit of thought so strong that it needs to be overcome to make further 
progress possible. The real state of things is the direct opposite of this. 
Fixed habits of thought, the ready movement of the pupil's mind along 
certain definite lines that lead him correctly from one language to the 
other, is exactly what we labor to produce in the early study of a foreign 
language. And surely everyone will agree that these habits of mind have 
not, in the case of the immature pupil in Latin, become so fixed at the end 
of one year that they can withstand the confusing effect of a sudden change. 
Let any teacher ask himself how clear a notion of grammatical structure 
the average high-school pupil has at the end of a year's work, and then 
estimate the effect which this revolution in methods must have on his mind. 
For he is now referred to the grammar to grope among the fine and coarse 
print for his rules, which he finds no longer stated in the same way as before, 
constructions are not treated in the same relation as they were, and the 
illustrations themselves are often meaningless with their strange, new words 
and peculiar order. Countless readjustments need to be made, which can 
be successful only when the matter has become familiar enough to be 
handled with some confidence. If such a change is desirable at all, surely 
the end of the first year's work is not the time for it. We have a useful 
lesson to learn from the practice which prevails in Europe of publishing 
elementary exercise-books in a series covering several years, with each 
book based closely upon the preceding one. 

Another serious defect of those books which are based on the grammar 
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is that the authors think it necessary to cover all the rules of syntax, even 
those which have already been adequately treated in the first year's work, 
while at the same time they neglect with equal assurance to pay any atten- 
tion whatever to forms. The division into forms for the first, and syntax 
for the following years, is too simple to be considered for a moment by any 
thinking person. That is not the way a language is acquired, nor the 
way in which the mind can make progress. It would be just as reasonable 
to expect a child to acquire all his knowledge by the sense of sight one 
year, and all the sounds in the next. Some things in syntax can be, and 
are, learned thoroughly in the first year while certain forms, on the other 
hand, just as certainly need additional systematic attention in the second. 
And no good reason can be given why the book in composition intended 
for the second year's work should waste time on the former and refuse to 
give it to the latter. 

The division of the subject in books of this sort is generally quite 
artificial and mechanical, while at the same time they cover too many 
details of the grammar without sufficient distinction as to importance, 
difficulty, or previous condition of the pupil's knowledge. The whole 
gerund and gerundive, for example, all the uses of the dative or the abla- 
tive, are dispatched in a single lump and then dismissed from the mind. 
All this is contrary to a fundamental principle of teaching, so well known 
as hardly to need statement — that it is the repeated dealing with a topic 
at intervals, which gives it a chance to form lasting associations with the 
knowledge already acquired, that is most certain to bring results. The 
latter method would at the same time give a chance for an effective 
review of those uses of a case, for example, which had been treated at 
some previous time. 

Objection must be raised still further to the practice, adopted by many 
books in recent years, of basing all the composition exercises upon sections 
of the Latin text for their vocabulary. To do this as early as the beginning 
of the second year is, in the writer's opinion, a dangerous practice. With 
the average pupil at that stage, especially after his long vacation, the prin- 
ciples of change in the inflections of the various classes of words are very 
far from being a fixed habit of mind. He has hardly had practice enough, 
for example, to know instinctively that an ablative in -ine comes from a 
nominative in -0, though he may know by heart that a nominative in -0 
has an ablative in 4ne. In other words, he is now required to reason 
backward as well as forward, in order to obtain a certain form of a word, 
of which a different form is found in the text. It is much harder to get the 
right form than it was in the first year, when the start was always made 
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from the nominative singular and the first person of the present. At the 
same time it is much easier to get the word itself, for the pupil has only to 
go to yesterday's chapter in the text to find it. The hard worker, whose 
habits of thought are accurate and conscientious, will still get his results. 
But the one who is inclined to take it easy will be strongly impressed only 
by the ease of finding the word, and will readily allow this action to set 
his standard for the whole work of composition. As a result he naturally 
falls into that slipshod, dawdling way of dealing with the subject which 
can do so much to bring the earnest teacher to the verge of despair. 

It would be far better to work, as in the first year, with a selected 
vocabulary containing words which occur most frequently in Caesar or 
Nepos, as the case may be. This is emphatically true of the first part 
of the second year, when a determined effort has to be made, as in the 
case of the grammar, to recover and definitely fix what was but imper- 
fectly acquired in the first year. Such a vocabulary, well learned, will 
be of immeasurably greater benefit for the reading of the author, and for 
every other purpose, than the vague and often false impressions which the 
pupil gets from transferring random words from the text. In the latter 
part of the second year an attempt might then be made to begin basing 
the exercises directly on sections of the author himself. By this time 
the pupil may be familiar enough with the style and general manner of 
Caesar, to make it possible for him to imitate his peculiarities with some 
insight and success. 

But even when the change is thus delayed, it must still be made care- 
fully and without breaking away from the vocabulary and grammar of 
the preceding year and a half. For it should never be forgotten that this 
early stage of translating from English into the foreign language is the time 
of golden opportunity for acquiring a high standard of thoroughness in 
matters of vocabulary, as well as of grammar — an opportunity which, if 
neglected then, will never return. 

J. J. Schxicher 

Terre Haute, Ind. 



